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ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CHYLON. 


ANURADHAPURA AND THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCE. 


FOURTH PROGRESS REPORT, JANUARY—MARCH, 1891. 


ON the whole the weather during the first three months of the year was exceptionally 
suitable for operations. The unseasonable showers which fell in and around Anuradhapura during 
March afforded a welcome, if but partial compensation, for the failure of the north-east monsoon 
last year. Owing to this relief—the greater from its unexpectedness,—although the rain did not 
prove sufficiently heavy or continuous to saturate the soil to any depth, it has been possible to 
continue excavations uninterruptedly. 


EXPLORATION. 


Work has been pursued steadily on the lines of last quarter. Of the limited force of 30 coolies, 
the Sinhalese gang (five to ten men) under their Vel Vidane continued to push on slowly and 
methodically northwards of the Jétawanarama. Their instructions were to cut broad cross lines west 
and east at intervals of a few hundred yards, between the village paths to Galkadawala and Pankuliya, 
exploring each area so defined thoroughly by tie lines running north and south, and clearing every 
ruin struck of undergrowth before proceeding further. 

Five such areas of jungle—H (1), I (2), J (3), K (4), and part of L (5)—have thus been traversed 
and examined up to the present. These stretch beyond the Outer Circular road north about half way 
to the so-called “ Vijaydrama” ruins, and roughly cover three-quarters of a mile by two miles 
laterally. It will be as well to keep these base lines always open, and to letter by signboards the 
areas comprised between every pair of parallels. This will ensure the ruins lying within each area 
being rendered accessible with considerably less difficulty than is now experienced in getting at them, 
and minimise the chance, otherwise likely, of missing them altogether. 

As stated in my last report, beyond area H ruins occur sparsely. Area I, mostly low scrub, 
embraces the former fields of the abandoned Perimiyankulam tank. Areas J and K contain a few 
straggling buildings of little importance. In L, not yet fully explored, there are several clusters of 
ruins, and this area is not unlikely to yield some interesting discoveries. 


“ Vijayarama ” Monastery. 


The Sinhalese villagers were temporarily taken off line-by-line exploration to completely 
re-open the group of ruins known as “ Viyaydrama,” and to divest of scrub the tree-covered mound 
half a mile north-east of it believed to be an ancient dagaba, and usually called “ Kivibat Vehera.”* 

Mr. Burrows, under the directions of the Government Agent (Mr. R. W. Ievers), had a path 
cut to these ruins from the Outer Circular Road in 1884, and some of the jungle about the main 
buildings felled. 


_ There isa brief allusion to the “ Vijayarama” ruins in Mr. 8. M. Burrows’ “ Report on Archxo- 
logical Work in Anuradhapura ” :— 


The next work undertaken was at some ruins which were discovered about two and a half [sic] miles north of 
the Jétawanarama. These remains are interesting, as they are said by the priests, with some show of support from 
the ‘‘Mahavansa,” to mark a settlement slightly anterior to the foundation of Anurddhapura, and therefore four 
hundred or five hundred years anterior to the Christian era. They consist of a small digoba of brickwork, rising 
from a square stone base; a large oblong building, possibly a monastery, with a boundary wall of carved slabs ; 
several smaller buildings, and a most picturesque “pokuna,” or artificial lake. On each of the huge slabs that 
constitute the wall of the monastery is carved a single male figure in relief under a large canopy in very high relief. 
Half a mile to the nerth again is a larger d4goba known as the “ Kiri Vehera.” The simplicity of ornamentation and 
solidity of structure which marks these buildings, and the distinctive character of the frieze on the monastery wall, 
differentiate them from the ruins hitherto discovered in the city itself. A good riding-path has been cut to these ruins, 
and they have all been carefully cleared and partially restored. 


In another report Mr. Burrows writes :— 


The identification of these [ Vijaydérdma] ruins cannot be regarded as positively certain ; of their great antiquity 
and excellent workmanship there can be no doubt. The large oblong building known as “the Palace” could be very 
easily restored. The low boundary wall is formed of enormous squared slabs, each bearing a unique fresco in very 
high relief. These slabs have nearly all been displaced by trees and creepers, but they are all lying close to their 


* From Jétawandiréma digaba the “ Wijay4r4ma” Monastery bears 122°63 N. by 1:55 W., and “ Kiribat Vehera ” 
15214 N. by 27°03 E. 
} Sessional Paper X. of 1886, pp. 1 and 2. 
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original positions, and hardly any are broken. A gang of coolies and a small crane, or even levers, would restore the 
wall in a few days. The surrounding jungle has been partly cleared, and a good road cut from the Jétawandrdma. 
The place must have been a large settlement, as the remains of buildings of all sorts are very plentiful; and the 
doorway-stones and stairways are highly ornamented. Another d4goba, known as the Kiri-vehera, has been discovered 
about half a mile further north, and a path cut to it: but it is simply a huge mound of earth about 30 ft. high, with 
a few large bricks scattered over it. There can be little doubt that fresh ruins of similar interest will be found in 
this direction as the jungle is pushed further back. It is a curious fact that the only moonstone we have unearthed 
at present at Vijaydrama, though similar in shape to those at Anurddhapura, is without the delicate carvings of birds 
and animals, and is only decorated with concentric circles. It is just possible that this may be a mark of antiquity.* 


The jungle had grown up everywhere since 1884, and necessitated fresh cutting. This has now 
been done, and the clearing extended well back on all sides, so as to open out the entire monastery 
including the majority of off-buildings standing outside the boundary wall of the inner enclosure. 
The area cleared embraces some 300 yards square. 

As the jungle was cut back, the perfect symmetrical arrangement of this fine monastery 
gradually developed itself. 

In general plan it somewhat resembles the monastery at Toluwila. <A similar raised quadrangle, 
with entrances at the four cardinal points: within, a dagaba located east, one or two vihares and 
“annexes” dotted round outside. But beyond these broad features the resemblance wellnigh ends. 
In lieu of the elevated pilima-gé (image-house) and wata-dd-gé of Toluwila situated respectively 
S. E. & N. W. within the walled enclosure, here are two buildings both rectangular and on level 
ground with tall, slender, squared pillars. The number and location of the exterior annexes and 
of the pansala also differs. No far-reaching street, as at Toluwila, conducts to the latter. The Maha 
Thera of “ Vijaydrama” Pirivena resided within easy distance of the sacred precincts and his daily 
ministrations, 

Pending a survey of the “ Vijayarama” Monastery by the officers of the Survey Department, I 
have prepared a ground plan, drawn to scale, which will be useful in explaining the following 
description} :— 

Approaching from the south along a street marked on one side by a line of stones, which 
commences at the site of some building (possibly an ambalam), 120 yards distant from the monastery 
precincts (a), the mwra-gé, or entrance lodge, is reached. ‘This is a building on twelve stout pillars 
roughly hewn, and from it a plain boundary of large single stones, not continuous, runs east and west. 

Passing through the lodge (q@), still north along the street for about 20 yards, on the right are 
some low steps leading off by a street to a large building (0) of 48 pillars (46 by 38 by 3).{ The building 
was entered on the west front by three sets of steps which admitted into a corridor, perhaps open, 
5 ft. 6 in. in width, encircling the walled building proper (33 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft. 9 in.), which was 
supported on 24 columns, giving 8 ft. 6 in. passage down the centre west and east. The pillars are 7 ft. 
in height and squared to 8 in., with the exception of the eight at the angles of the corridor and inner 
building, which are 10 ft. by 10 in. It may be assumed that this was the main pansala. 

Between this pansala and the monastery walls are two rows of short piers (¢), of some minor 
building. 

Directly west of (0), and across the main street, is another building (d), similar as regards the 
number of pillars (at present only 5 ft. high), 50 ft. in length by 34 ft. broad. If there were steps, 
they are below ground, but the entrance was almost certainly on the east or north side. Between 
(d) and the outermost of the stone walls—three on the south side—which enclose the monastery 
quadrangle is a small stone-faced pokuna, or may be a well, 17 ft. square; and lying between the 
first and second boundary lines (counting outwards) seem to have been several small outhouses 
(privies, &c.), skirting the south-east corner, and shut off from view by separate stone walls. 

A width of 68 ft. separates the second stone boundary from the first or nearest stone wall to 
the monastery enclosure. Within this piazza were built twelve “annexes,” all exactly alike in every 
respect (about 17 ft. square, surface measurement), balancing one another on the four sides with a 
regularity and fitness which is admirable. On either side of the approach to each of the four flights 
of steps (north, south, east, and west) leading up to the monastery are placed two, facing inward, and 
hanging off its angles to complete the dozen, four more, two fronting east, two west. Of two (s. v.), 
hardly a vestige remains, whilst not a single one retains all its pillars intact.§ 

Behind that (q) at the north-west corner, of the monastery, fifty yards away, are 24 stone piers, 
in two rows, with a double line of rough stone in front. 

Besides the small pond, two other larger pokunu served the monastery—one immediately 
behind “annexe” wu on the east, the other and biggest of the three fifty yards north. 

The third line of boundary on the south is of single rough stones, but the second and first 
nearing the monastery are formed of worked slabs, ovolo-shaped or quarter round, on the inner face. 

‘The third line is united with the second at right angles on either side of the south steps, 
leaving a fine approach nearly 40 ft. wide. 

This passage leads direct to the steps by which access is gained to the monastery quadrangle, 
a temenos, 95 yards north and south, 88 yards east and west, raised throughout 6 or 8 ft. above the 
level of the ground around. It was originally encircled by a wall of brick pierced, after the 
Toluwila plan, by two stone pili, or spouts, on each face. At no pointis this brick wall standing now. 
The débris falling outwards has transformed the once level pita vidiya, 17 ft. in width, which 
encircled the sacred enclosure between this raised inner wall and the first boundary line of stone, 
into a gentle slope, where the foot stumbles at every step over the outcrop of brickwork. 

At the head of the three flights of steps into the monastery on the south, east, and west sides, 
and also on the north though without a stairway, projecting from the line of the brick enclosing 
wall are porticos (d, e, f, g,) of twelve stone pillars 17 ft. square. Hach stairway consists of ten 


* Report to the Ceylon Asiatic Society “upon the present state of the excavations at Mirisaweftiya,” dated December 

18, 1884. 
+ Not reproduced. The delay in the issue of this Report enables me to give the survey plan of the Monastery before 

excavation commenced. In the Report for the Second Quarter of 1891 will appear a detailed plan of the site as exhumed. 

+ Surface measurement, as in all cases prior to excavation. 

§ “ Annexe” m, has 3 stumps of pillars ; », 3 complete standing pillars, and 5 stumps; 0, 12 stumps ; p, 12 stumps ; 
qy, 1 complete pillar, and 10 stumps; 7, 12 stumps; s, none; ¢, 1 complete pillar, and 11 stumps; w, 1 fallen pillar complete, 
and 10 stumps; v, none ; w, 3 complete pillars standing, 1 complete pillar fallen, and 7 stumps; #, 12 stumps. 
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steps without balustrades, but flanked (at the south and west flight at least) by large guard-stones 
figured with the same obese dwarf janitors made familiar by the well-known pair at the southern 
mandapa of the Jétawanarama dagaba. 

Entering within the limits of the originally walled enclosure by the south porch, to the 
' right, abutting against the east boundary a few feet south of the eastern portico, is a striking mound 
on which large trees have grown (h). This is banked by a quadilateral revetment of great stone slabs 
boldly moulded, 47 ft. 6 in. square. The moulding follows one of the ordinary graceful Anurédha- 
pura types. A rectangular sockle, ovolo plinth, plain block dispensing with a torus, completed by 
ogee and stepped coping. 

This square platform formed the stylobate of the ddgaba, the tholobate of which must lie 
beneath the coating of earth and tree roots of the present mound. A solid low single-course parapet, 
10 in. in height, with quarter-round inner face similar to the slabs of the first boundary line of 
stone one finishes the elevation of the platform. , 

Perrons of 10 steps stand out from the plane of the revetment on all four sides. The steps 
are finished at their sides by unornamented balustrades running down into volutes and a pair of 
“ vase-pattern ” terminals. The design of the vase is of a different type than that (¢.g., the steps near 
the Court-house) noticeable usually in Anurddhapura ruins. Here diagonal lines are made to cross 
the vases. The long exposure to the elements has weathered the surface carving greatly. 

From the level of the top step the mound rises irregularly. Down its centre a wide pit has 
been sunk at some former period, when no doubt the dagaba was sacked. From the examination 
of the sides of the shaft as left by the wreckers it is to be gathered that the dagaba was not built 
throughout of bricks laid in courses, though there are signs of brickwork having covered a width 
of about two yards square at the centre, with a filling of gravel and rubble extending to the outer 
shell. 

In the south-west corner of the quadrangle stood a building (7), on 16 pillars, with 8 extra 
pillars (on each face two), 34 ft. 9 in. by 33 ft. entered perhaps on all four sides, though there are no 
steps. 

North of the west entrance, but more centrally placed than (7), is another building (7), some- 
what smaller in itself (26 ft. 3 in. by 26 ft.), but from the presence of six additional pillar stumps on 
its south side, evidently augmented by a pronaos (18 ft. 2 in. by 11 ft.) with a flight of steps projecting 
7 ft. outside. The pillars of the building run from 9 in. to 63 in. in girth, and in proportion are 
exceptionally tall, 10 ft. 5 in. Until they can be excavated, it would be rash to surmise what special 
purpose these two buildings served, though they are not improbably image houses. 

A third building (4), however, on 24 shaped columns, 7 ft. in height by 9 in. square, situated 
north-west of the east steps, was without doubt a vihadré. It resembles in every particular viharés 
already described in previous reports. The building is in length 34 ft. by 26 ft., and has evidently 
a aac and flight of steps buried on the south side, fora portion of one guard-stone shows above 
ground. 

The three buildings (7, 7,) and the dagaba (h) are apparently the only structures actually within 
the enclosure. But connected with it at the north porch by raised ground (possibly a regular passage) 
is a great oblong hypethral “hall” on the same level, 68 ft. 6 in. in‘depth by 52 ft. broad. This is 
the “ Monastery,” or “Palace,” so called by Mr. Burrows. Excavation may help to determine its 
object. This open building must have been walled in by massive slabs capped by a heavy moulded 
coping. At present the stonework, nearly all of which has fallen inwards, is lying half buried, and 
much of it will have to be grubbed out of the roots of large trees that have sprung up inside the building 
and round its walls. 

The basement is more than half underground, but is certainly moulded throughout. From this 
rose two slab courses, with their coping. Two or three slabs on the south front seem to have been set 
up by Mr. Burrows: the rest thrown backwards, peep out from the soil here and there. 

The building was drained by gurgoyle spouts passing out through the wall below the slab 
course, the bottom of which ran level with the floor within the building. 

From the dimensions of such slabs, as it is possible at present to measure, it may be asserted 
that the building, if walled in completely on all four sides, would have had eight slabs on the front 
and back faces, and eleven on each of its sides. 

The plan of the building itself and the ornamentation of its walls is in a style widely 
divergent from that of the ruined vihdras around the Anuradhapura dagabas. In their absence of 
elaboration, they partake rather of the simplicity noticeable at Isurumuniya. The general design 
of the ornament resembles somewhat a series of “ cameos” in granite, with vertical raised bands of 
flowered carving at intervals, carried round the exterior face of the walls. Above the “ cameos” of 
standing figures carved in sunk relief—no part rising above the plane of the surrounding surface—are 
makara toran in messo relievo, differing in detail. 

The Tamil gang will be transferred to these ruins shortly, and a complete excavation of at least 
the main buildings carried out. By the end of another quarter I hope to be in a position to enter into 
fuller details regarding the architectural features of this exceedingly interesting Monastery. Its 
distance from the town (3 miles), inaccessibility, and almost complete isolation, has fortunately 
preserved it from the desecration of ruins more contiguous to modern Anuradhapura. 


EXCAVATION. 
Abhayagiri Ruins, 
Buddhist Raiting Site. 

Considerable progress has been made in the excavation of the site near Abhayagiri Dagaba, 
where the Buddhist railing was discovered in September last. The whole of the ground between the 
rail and the inner basement line of the building has been turned up to.a depth of € ft. or more. Most 
of the rails, coping, &c., were unearthed within this space. 

On the east face, since the guard-stones alluded to in the last report were found, some grand 
columns of quartz, but greatly disintegrated, and unfortunately broken into two or three pieces, have 
been brought to light. Like the granite pillars already described, these have octagonal shafts, but a 
variant form of capital. The necking of the column slides into the round by a triple astragal 
moulding, upon which rests a flattened cushion capital, circular, with a low abacus. (Plates I. IJ.) 
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Near these pillars was dug out a single step of the east stairway. This is 10 ft. in length, 
the tread slightly fluted with a shallow lotus boss at each end, and a third at the centre. The riser of 
the step, also fluted, has in a central panel a horse kneeling to the proper left. The step is broken 
across the centre, but is otherwise little damaged, and not much worn. nee 

Some broken statuary was also exhumed. A very dilapidated kneeling bull in two pieces (@) ; 
of the Buddha, a sedent image complete, but in two (6); the lower portion of a second resting on 
the coils of Muchalinda Naga Raja (c) ; and the mere trunk of a standing figure (¢). The last has small 
holes bored into it at the neck, wrists, and ankles, showing that the head, hands, and feet were 
originally joined on by iron or copper joggles. The hands of the seated Buddhas are as usual placed 
in their lap, the back of the right hand resting on the left palm. But the crossed feet have been carved 
in an impossible position, a false perspective, intended to exhibit to distant view the magul lakunu, or 
sacred marks on the soles—a conventionalism (abandoned in later days) which necessarily detracts 
from the artistic finish of the figure, giving it a somewhat distorted appearance. All these are of 
quartz. (Plate ITI.) 

Specimens of nails and bolts (iron and copper) with a small copper bell and an iron chisel dug 
up at different points are figured in Plate IV.* 

Only a comparatively small proportion of the railing itself has been recovered, and it may yet 
be advisable to dig round the outer face of its base. This search can, however, stand over until the 
ground inside the square has been completely excavated. To this my attention has been mostly 
directed since January. 

Starting near the centre, the brick walls of what proved to be a small chamber, 8 ft. square, 
were soon exposed, at a depth of 3 ft. to 4 ft. below the level of the stone pavement, which was laid 
down in the corridors of the pillared buildings, if not throughout it. Some two or three feet height 
of the chamber walls remain above a well-laid brick flooring outside. It was full of the fallen brick- 
work. When this débris had been cleared, in the centre was discovered a box-like receptacle, 2 ft. 
square by 1 ft. in height, divided into half a dozen irregular partitions by bricks set up endwise. The 
chamber may have been originally a relic chamber, and this smaller compartment the receptacle of the 
actual relics and the gems, &c., stored with them. 

From the chamber, brick walls of the most solid construction, or narrow pavements, 3 ft. in 
width, branch off in several directions, probably to form separate rooms or mark passages. ‘The bricks 
are of the largest size yet found in Anuradhapura, 18 in. by 9 in. by 3 in., of excellent quality, sharply 
edged and kiln-baked to perfection. Those of the chamber and inner receptacle are smaller, - 
12 in. by 9 in. by 2 in. No mortar was used, the whole being in puddle—a strong evidence of its 
antiquity. 

When clearing round the chamber wall, a large quantity of colowred beads of all sizes were 
picked out. These beads vary in size, from 2% in. in circumference to the finest “dust” variety, almost 
too diminutive to thread. The predominant colour is pale green, after which comes blue, orange, 
dull red, and black in the order given. The larger beads, and the greater part of the smaller kinds, 
(with an exception of an oblong seed-shaped pebble) are of glass more or less corroded : a few are of 
bone. Found with the beads and apparently buried with them was a quantity of zircon and dark red 
garnets with some calcite and quartz. (Plate V.) 

As at the site of the ancient temple at Tirukétisvaram, near Mannar, besides beads, fragments 
of ancient glass, plain and coloured, were turned up (Plate VI.): thick glass 2} in. long, small bits of 
thin blue and white glass +; in. and 3, in. thick. ‘To these should be added a large lump of beauti- 
ful, translucent rock crystal, and two worked crystal, fragments—one an hexagonal prism, 2 in. long 
by 1 in. in diameter (perhaps the ‘ofa or pinnacle of a crystal dagaba-shaped karanduwa)—the other, 
the moulded pediment to a small image, both broken (Plate VI. 14, 18).f 

But perhaps the most unexpected find was an oblong four-sided dice complete, and pieces of 
another, both of calcined bone. ' 

The reasonable expectation of discovering a large assortment of ancient coms has not been 
realized. Fortunately, the few unearthed (Plate VII.) posses a historical value, which will go far 
towards fixing the age of the brick building. The coins comprise a few punch-marked “ eldings” 
the oldest form of coin currency met with in India; some copper coins of the Kurumbar or Pallawa 
kingdom (at their zenith between the fourth and seventh centuries); two ancient Sinhalese coin— 
those oblong figured tablets or plaques hitherto found mostly in the Northern Province. Most note- 
worthy are two “third brass” coins of the later Roman Empire. 

The profusion of stone pavement, basement slabs, pillars, ornamental bosses, &c., covering and 
inextricably running down into the unconnected brickwork below at all angles in baffling confusion, 
is almost certain evidence of a stone superstructure richly colonaded (to which the magnificent railing 
was a fitting frame) raised upon the ruins of a still earlier structure of brick. The natural impression 
to be gathered from the present stage of the excavation seems to point to the site marking the ruins 
of two periods—a brick era, before the employment of mortar, followed by an age of stone construc- 
tion, here exemplified at its best. It may prove impossible, even when the site is embowelled to its 
lowest strata débris, ever to lay down with confidence the plan of the building which once stood upon 
it. Certainly until excavation from end to end reaches to the very foundations, it were useless 
theorising as to its constructive features, its object first and last, and the varied fortune to which the 
early simple brickwork and subsequent stone elaboration were subjected. 


Pilima-ge. 

Whilst superintending the excavation at the Buddhist railing site,a pair of makara balus- 
trades, only partially above ground, came under notice in the uncleared jungle in close proximity 
to the north-east corner of the enclosure round the supposed Monastery of the Abhayagiri Frater- 
nity.§ The position of these rises at once struck me as quite unusual. Their peculiarity lay in their 
apparently reversed position. They seemed to face inwards towards some building buried beneath 
the low mound from which the heads protruded, much after the fashion of living crocodiles basking 
in a tank, 


* Nos. 2, 3, 4, copper nails, 5, 6, 8, iron nails and bolts, 1, copper bell, 7, iron chisel. 
+ Appendix A. 
{t Appendix B. 

_ § See Second Progress (Sessional Paper, 1890). 
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I detached a few men to clear the site, and was well rewarded. The correctness of the 
surmise as to the retroversion of the makaras was placed. beyond doubt. 

Ordinarily, the fall of these artistic balustrades issues from the mouths of the makaras, and 
curves into a helix at the foot of the stairs. This form, varied in minor details, is universal among 
the richer Anuraédhapuraruins. The present rises are unique and in more than one respect. It is the 
leafy tail of the monster that trails down outwards ending in a fancy volute, from the centre of 
which depends a neat tassel, possibly symbolising the dharmma-chakra—a combination of the 
practical and symbolical, as happy as graceful. The effect is somewhat marred by the shafts of 
the low relief pilasters (on which the makaras are made to stand) being formed of lotus stalks, 
awkwardly bent, and straightening up into plain capitals. As usual, the makara rises flanked by 
a flight of steps. 

At the foot of the steps is a small moonstone, evidently at one time ornamented by double 
or treble concentric bands of water leaf ornamentation, similar to that of the building itself, but now 
quite worn away. The guard-stones are of quartz, and bore small figures of dwarfs, as at Jétawana- 
rama, ‘“Vijayarama,” and elsewhere. The left one was recovered broken in two, but only the bottom 
half of the other remains. The rises of the steps are moulded with the squatting dwarfs usual on 
sacred buildings, but are here seated between simple pilasters not yet conventionalized into the 
more modern and fanciful leafy design. 

The stone basement of the building (to which the flight of three steps admitted) is hardly 
less striking than the balustrades. It is moulded and recessed on all four of its sides—the plan 
being a broad cross, each face 9 ft. 8 in. in width, running back 1 ft. 9 in., in a right-angular return. 
The moulding resembles that of most shrines of the class, though stopping here short at the round, 
But the beauty of its outline is vastly increased by being overlaid with a surface ornamentation 
of lotus leaves on the ogee plinth and underside of the torus—the first instance yet met with 
at Anurddkapura of such extra ornament, in later times carried to excess in Dravidian architectural 
adornment.* Not a single fragment of the upper members (block and coping) usual to these 
basements was met in digging, but it is nearly certain that the moulding above the torus was 
continued in stonework matching the lower portions of the basement. The steps are on the north 
and there is no exit elsewhere. The flooring was of baked bricks (each 11 in. by 6 in. by 2 in.). 
This little shrine was not improbably a pilima-gé. 

The ground gradually slopes away all round, with pillar stumps rising out sparsely. It would 
therefore seem that the building excavated is but part of a larger ruin. This point will be 
cleared up as soon as the Buddhist Railing Site is finished. ; 


CIRCUIT WORK, 


During the last fortnight of the quarter I accompanied the Government Agent on circuit in 
portions of the Kanadara Kenda, Kalpé, and Udiyankulama Kéralés. I quote from my diary, 
amplified by additional notes from Mr. levers’ diary and such notices of the places visited as appear 
in the reports of Professors Goldschmidt and Miiller :— 


14th.—Anurdadhapura to Kaldfichiya (Kenda Koéralé). 


Kendewa, 


15th.—To Kendewa, with Mr. Ievers. The Kérala had a slab inscribed on one side (found 
in a garden near the present school) dug out. The letters are of the late tenth century, but 
extremely weathered, the upper part of the slab, on which was the name of the king, being completely 
worn away. 
Niraviya. 


In returning to Kalafichiya, made a detour through the jungle at the head of the long Kalafi- 
chiya tank to examine a cluster of rocks at Nirdadviya, the site of an ancient temple. The place is 
now thickly overgrown with Huphorbia and scrub. Under boulders are three cave dwellings (with 
katdére or drip line cut above), one hollowed with special care, after the exact fashion of the well- 
known open cave over the stone bed at Isurumuniya. Near lay the trunk of a small sedent Buddha 
and its asanaya, or pedestal, moulded in stepped design, 2 ft. 38 in. square by 1 ft. 4 in. in height, 
both of quartz ; also a sri-patula stone. On the summit of the steepest border are the remains of 
some buildings with wild pine-apple plants growing round. Adjoining the caves is a large pokuna, 
88 yards in length by 50 yards broad, and on the galpota near two rock-cut cisterns. a 

Upon the flat rock is a short inscription of four lines in bad order by which in all probability 
the present Kalafichiya tank and fields were “granted to the priesthood” by “ Naka Maha Raja.” 
The rock has scaled where the lines terminate. 

The inscription was seen in 1875 by Dr. Goldschmidt, who says of it :— 

“ At Nirdwiya, near K4lafici, 7 miles from Rambéva, I found an old inscription of one of the numerous kings 
called Naga-rdja, which is partly destroyed.” T 

A photograph was taken, but the light was bad, 

March 15, 1891.—We walked early to Kendewa, where a slab with inscription had been recently found in 
the pansala garden. It was very much decayed, but a good many portions of lines were decipherable, and a photo- 
graph was taken. Thence walked back in afternoon to Niraviya, a group of rocks atthe top of Kallanchiya tank, 
which must have been an island when the tank was perfect, a most curious place ; caves, ruins, &c., and an excellent 
rock inscription with the name of the king and ancient name of the tank. I climbed to the top of the rocks, whilst 
a squeeze of the inscription was being taken, and found débris of a small dagaba or vihare and “ mutra-gala”’ (urinal) 
and a quantity of wild pines. Pineapples are practically unknown to the villagers, and they did not even know 
the ordinary native name anndsi. Mr. Bell took notes of the place and measurements, and we then returned 
to Kallanchiya (10 miles).—Government Agent's Diary. 


Bandara Ratmale, 


16th—To Bandara Ratmalé. By the side of the path to Kapirigama is a 10-in. square 
inscribed pillar, 6 ft. 6 in. in height, with rounded head. The pillar now leans towards the path at 
an angle of 45°. Inscription on three sides :-—A, 23 lines; B, 35; C, 31; on the fourth side D, 5 


* Of. the basement of Berendi Kévil at Sitawaka (Report on the Kégalla District). 
+ Sessional Paper XXIV., 1875. 
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symbols: sun, moon, vatahapota (fan), cobra, crow, and dog. A few letters only of B and C to be 
made out here and there, as the stone is greatly weather-beaten. The name Akbéd Vihdré occurs. 
Yharacter tenth century, and inscription in all probability of Dapula V., as the pillar and writing 
resembles those at Htaviragolléwa and Etakada. Photographed sides B and D. 

Kapiri-gama, 

Thence to Kapiri-gama. This is a well-to-do temple, with a comfortable pansala facing the 
entrance to the premises. Turning to the left for 30 yards, on the one hand stands the tiled 
bana-maduwa, and opposite a terraced bdédhi-maluva with some tiny stone Buddhas, 6 in. to 8 in. 
in height, placed at the foot of the bé tree. The viharé and ddgaba are a couple of hundred yards 
further on upon a stretch of bare rock, 

The present buildings are comparatively modern, but the temple itself dates from early 
times. Viharé is of an ordinary Kandyan type, constructed of clay and rubble with a hipped roof. 
Dimensions: 13 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft. 5 in., and 8 ft. high to the planked lower roof. Images: against 
back wall a seated Buddha, yellow robed, 5 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. beneath makara torana; two 
standing Buddhas on either side in the usual posture, and a third, red robed, with hands raised in 
attitude of exhortation. The sweep of the arch face is ornamented with three lions on each side 
gnawing bones held in their front paws, and moving upwards to a central lotus. The torana is 
surmounted by twelve déva ripas: Vishnu, and Saman Deviyd with two other figures, and four 
grahayo (planets) personified. On either side of the door is a doratu-pdla (janitor) beneath a 
seven-hooded cobra, with a dwarf below holding a lotus stalk and small vases ; beyond, figure of a 
lion and monkey. Painting: on roof, sivisi viwaranaya ; left wall, Wessantara Jataka; right wall, 
the Buddha represented standing, sitting, and recumbent. Against front wall, a portrait of the 
late incumbent and of the grandfather of the present representative of the Nuwarawewa family, 
who spent some years in banishment at Galle. 


The rock path containing two fair-sized pokunu extends 50 yards beyond the Viharé and 
terminates at a dagaba, with triple-moulded basement raised on a substantial tholobate 40 yards in 
circumference. Near is an old stone flower altar, on which are traces of a large Siri-padda engraved. 

The only inscription is on a short pillar, 3 ft. in height by 10 in, square, now placed asa side 
post to the entrance to the premises between the bd6-maluwa and vihare. 

Dr. Goldschmidt examined it :— 

At Kapirigama, about 9 miles from Rambéva, I found an inscription belonging to the Sinhalese middle age in 
a very defaced condition, which could but little be improved by cleaning, so that the paper copies I took of it 
furnish no satisfactory result concerning its contents. It is engraved on the two sides of a stone pillar now serving 
as one of the posts of a gate leading to the ancient vihara and dagoba at Kaprigama.* 

The pillar is inscribed on two sides (A 9 lines, B15). The letters on B can be partially 
deciphered with some difficulty; but the whole of the writing on A, except five or six letters, is quite 
obliterated. Side D bears a dog and a crow: C is bare. The inscription belongs to the same period 
as that at Bandara Ratmalé. Photographed sides B and D of the pillar, and copied so much of the 
inscription as is legible. 

The Kapirigama temple is reported to possess. some good ola manuscripts. It was getting 
late, and I could only examine a few. Borrowed two on Government account, as likely to be wanted 
for the Oriental Library, Colombo. A thorough examination should be made of the manuscripts in 
this temple library, the very names of which the priest is ignorant of. 


Tammana-Kanda, 


17th.—With the Government Agent on foot from Kalafichiya to Kahata-gas-digiliya, 10 miles, 
across Tammana-kanda. lt is a picturesque rocky hill, jungle-clad on its lower reaches. From 
the Bandara Ratmale side two stairways of 115 and 50 steps (4 ft. width by 1 broad) are cut in the 
rock, with short interspaces, leading up to the top. 

A fine dagaba must have anciently crowned the extreme summit. It was long since being 
rifled, and is now a steep, grass-covered mound, with a deep pit sunk down its centre. In the 
shaft is the octagonal stone kota of the dagaba, 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter, not unlike a bolster, ten feet 
of which show above ground. 

Close to the dagaba, on the slightly sloping face of the hill, besides 20 or more stone steps 
are two ancient inscriptions. That on the right, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. of 8 lines, the other 22 lines cover- 
ing a space of 13 ft. by 6in. Dr. Miiller says of these inscriptions :— 

Theré are two inscriptions on the flat rock, one of eight lines close to the summit, and one of 21 [sic] lines 
a little lower down, both of them only partially preserved. In both inscriptions we find the name Naka-pawata 
wihara, which seems to have been the ancient name of the place (also mentioned at Mahavaysa, Ixx., 10), and several 
other names as Upalabijaka,+ Pajalaka, Utarapura, &c., which cannot be identified. I give the transcripts of 
both [sic] inscriptions, as there is a possibility that some of the places mentioned may be found out hereafter, but I do 
not attempt a translation, as the present state of the inscriptions is too imperfect. t 

Miiller gives the text of the short inscription only. Whilst copying the inscriptions we 
were drenched to the skin by a heavy thunderstorm, which, however, by wetting the rock 
thoroughly, enabled the letters to be copied with less uncertainty. 


Moragaha-wela, 


Two miles further on partially examined a short 3 ft. 6 in. pillar in the Moragaha-wela fields. 

It is inscribed on two sides with a Tamil inscription of 29 lines—A 13, B 16. The fading light 

prevented a photograph being taken, allowing only time to copy side A. The whole of this inscrip- 

tion is quite clear. I hope to return on another occasion and complete the examination. As the 
pillar stands isolated, it should be secured for the Colombo Museum. 

March 17, 1891.—Started early, walking to Tammenakanda a rock lying south-east of Bandare Ratmale. Climbed 

by 150 rock-cut steps to the summit, whence a fine view of the country for a radius of 20 miles could be seen, the 

Anurddhapura dagabas being visible. The dagaba on the summit had, as usual, being dug into and destroyed by 


* Sessional Paper XXIV., 1875. } 

+ Uppalavanné is a name of Vishnu, “ Mahawaysa,” p. 47. Uppalavanné name of an eminent nun, who was one of 
Gautama’s aggasavikas, “‘ Dhamm.,” 213. 

{ Miiller, “ Ceylon Inscriptions,” p. 40. 
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“ treasure-seekers.” ‘here were numerous rock-cut water reservoirs with excellent water, which was delicious after 
the diluted mud we have been drinking lately. There are two fine inscriptions in ancient character, one 1s given by 
Miller; the other is not though he says he gives it! The more one sees of Miiller’s work, the less one thinks of its 


thoroughness. 
Having traced out the letters most carefully with lime, a good photograph was taken of the Sinhalese 


inscription, and then we proceeded laboriously to trace the larger one. Lying on the bare rock in the midday sun was 
by no means agreeable, and when our task was half done to our vexation a heavy shower came on suddenly at 1 o clock, 
and not only wet one to the skin, but washed out all the lime tracing. However, the letters are deeply cut, so that of 
the 20 lines or so, only half a dozen letters were doubtful or lost. : yt 

The importance of these inscriptions lies in this, that they are the only means we have of identifying the places 
named in the native chronicles, as the ancient names have perished. ; 

After finishing here we walked through Hettikettiya, a small tank completed and sluiced (cement-pipe), but 
they have had no rice crop for three years. Thence walked on to Moragahawela, a large village and good and well 
restored tank. Here there was a pillar in the field with a Tamil inscription, which I left Mr. Bell copying and went 
on for inspection. 

After a long day got in late to Kahatagahadigilia.—Government Agent's Diary. 

Gomala-kanda, 


18th.—With the Government Agent to Gomala-kanda Viharé (Udiyankulama Kéralé). Here 
is a small gal vihdré built among rocks which slope up wards to the highest point, on which a mis- 
shapen ddgaba has been built in recent years. The only thing of interest is a stone slab carved with 
two Buddhas engaged back to back. This stone and three small bronze images, evidently old, were 


hed. 
photographe Tamaragala, 


19th.—Alone to Tdmaragala and Kaindtama in Udiyankulama Kéralé, 16 miles out and back. 
Taémaragala is a long reach of slab rock, with several small rock-cut tanks and the stone foundations 
of some buildings, of which only the foundations remain, One of these measured 34 ft. by 23 ft. 
6 in., and a second 19 ft. by 13 ft. Not far off is a stone cylindrical hole, 1 ft. by 10 in. by 1 ft., with 
a two-foot circular rim shallowly cut. The natives not unnaturally believe that this was a small 
treasure chamber. Further on a large circle, 13 ft. 6 in. in diameter, shallowly cut, may be intended 
to represent the sun symbol. 

There are two inscriptions on Tamaragala close together. That on the right, a single line, of 
which the latter portion has worn away, is apparently a distinct grant. The other inscription of six 
lines belongs to “Gamani Abhaya (Gaja Bahu I., 113-135 A.D.), son of [Vankandsika] Tisa, grandson 
of Wahaba Raja.” Dr. Miiller says :— 

TAmaragala, about two miles from the 13th milepost, AnurAdhapura-Trincomalee road, Uddiyankulam Kéralé. 
Inscription,imperfect, containing the name of Gajabéhu with usual genealogy.* 


This inscription recites the names of fields granted. The letters are greatly worn in places. 
Pahala Kainatama. 
On to Pahala Kaindtama, two miles. On the bund of the Pahala-weva is a short two-line 


inscription, dedicating lands to priests of “ Sabakajiwa Viharé.” Ruins of a building are said to lie 
somewhere in the jungle not far off. 
Debal-gala, 

20th.—Visited Debal-gala (Kanadara Kéralé), a picturesquely situated rock temple, so called 
from the “fork” (debala) boulders on its summit. A pansala is placed half-way up the rock, and a 
long flight of steps in a gorge leads thence to the viharé on the top. 

The vihdré is small, 9 ft. by 8 ft. 10 in., built under a rock roof only 7 ft. in height, with an 
outer vestibule. It contains three clay images, two standing, one seated. An extraordinary accident 
happened here a few years back. Two priests, whilst actually engaged in their devotions in front of 
the seated image were struck by lightning, one being killed on the spot, the other stunned. The 
course which the electric current took can be distinctly traced through the rock. 

Near the viharé the incumbent priest has recently had a large sri-patula cut. 

I quote Goldschmidt and Miiller :— 

I have met with no inscription of the most famous king of the earlier centuries of the Christian era, Cri 
Satigabo I.; but his murderer and successor, Meghavarna (Golu) Abhaya, has left us an inscription on a rock at 
Debelgalpansala.+ 

Debelgal pansala, anciently Rangirilena, near Kahatagasdigiliya, on the 21st milestone of the Anurddhapura- 
Trincomalee road. There is an old d4gaba, a hole in the rock for a large patraya, six feet in circumference ; an iron 
chain supported on broken wooden posts along the steps leading up a cleft between two rocks to the dagaba and a 
small pond. The inscription is on a flat rock by the pansala, tolerably well preserved ; the characters differ very little 
from those in Gajabdhu's inscriptions. The king mentioned in this inscription is the youngest amongst the three 
brothers from the Lambakanna race, Sanghatissa, Sanghabédhi, and Géthdbaya, whose history is related in the 
“ Attanagaluwaysa.” Unfortunately we learn nothing from this inscription, nor from the others neither about the 
way in which he ascended the throne (comp. Turnour in the “Ceylon Almanac” for 1834, p. 175, and Alwis’ 
“Introduction to the Attanagaluwaysa,” p. 142), nor about the religious quarrels under his reign (“ Maha- 
wansa,” p. 231).£ 

There are three inscriptions: the oldest in one line, of which only a few letters remain ; 
a second, somewhat more recent, of six lines belonging to “ Sir? Makawana Aba Maha Raja§ ;” and 
a third, quite modern, on the right of the flight of the steps to the Viharé, dated Saka 21 (doubtless 
1721), 1798 a.D., in which the temple is styled “ Ruvangirt Vihareé.” 


Nettu-kanda, 


In the afternoon to Divulvewa or Netiu-kanda, in the same Kéraleé. 

There are five cave inscriptions here (of which Dr. Miiller appears to have copied only three||), 
and two long rock inscriptions, reciting the fields and tanks granted to “ Nagiri Viharé.” The name 
of the king does not occur. 

Copied the cave inscriptions, and tentatively the two on the rock boulders, which are cut deeply 
on almost vertical surface, but at present under heavy shade. Must return here, fell the trees, check 
and photograph both these fine inscriptions. 


* Miiller, ‘Ceylon Inscriptions,” p. 28. + Sessional Paper IX., 1875. t Miiller, 7. c., p. 30. 

§ This is the inscription referred to by Miiller, who reads “ Mekawana Aba maharaja,” and with Goldschmidt 
identifies the king with Méghavarnibhaya, Gothabaya, or Golu Abhé (254-67 A.D.). The record may perhaps. however, 
equally well be assigned to that king’s grandson, Kitti Siri Méghavanna (304-32 A.D.) || Miiller, 7. ¢. p. 34. 
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Vehera-bendi-gala. 


21st.—To Vehera-bendi-gala (Kalpe Kéralé), with Mr. Ievers, getting across to the Mada- 
wachehi-Horowapotana road from Morakéwa. We breakfasted at a curious outcrop of horizontal 
rock known as “Kirila-gala” and ‘“ Vehera-bendi-gala,” stretching with intervening jungle patches for 
three quarters of a mile or more. 

Copied and photographed a six-line inscription obliterated in parts. The name of the king 
is not on the rock. 

There is evidently some mistake in Dr. Miiller’s note:— 

Weherabendigala, 100 fathoms from the 20th milepost of the Madawachchi-Horowapotana road. There is 
a broken dagaba about 30 yards in diameter, and on the top of the rock an inscription in five [sic] lines, of which only 
one is legible ; it contains the words “ Abaha Megha.”’* 


Made rough preliminary examination of the many sites of ancient buildings, and a fine oblong 
pokuna built of dressed stone. The Government Agent will have all these ruins cleared for me by 
the 22nd, when I propose to return and take full measurement and notes. On to Horowapotana. 


March 21, 1891.—Started early, and drove 9 miles along the Trincomalee road to Morakéwa Walauvva. After 
a brief delay we walked across (2 miles) to the minor road from Madawachchi to Horowapotana to ruins called 
“ Kiraldgala ” and “ Veherabendigala.’’ Mr. Bell copied and photographed the inscription, and we breakfasted at the 
great stone-cut pond, and spent the rest of the day examining the ruins which are spread over a very large area mostly 
of slab rock, about half a mile from north to south, and about quarter of a mile east to west. As Mr. Bell is making 
a full description of this most curious and ancient site of a very large Buddhist monastery, I need not describe it here. 
But I may remark one thing which was unique, and this was that in one structure portions of the ancient walls 
remained in which the stone pillars still remained. We have these pillars everywhere, but no specimen of the way 
they were used, which could only be conjectured. 

The inscription may give the ancient name which may then be identified in the ‘“ Mahawanso.”—Government 
Agent's Diary. 


23rd.—Started alone early to Vehera-bendi-gala. Spent the whole forenoon in measuring up 
and laying down a plan of the rock and the buildings, &¢., thereon. (Plate VIII.) 

This must have been a place of considerable importance judging even by the ruins to be seen: 
others most probably lie in the thick jungle which surrounds the open patches of bare rock. 

The style of buildings differs from the ordinary plan of sacred buildings at Anurddhapura. In 
general design they are double-roomed buildings, rising from low basements of earth and gravel, stone 
revetted, with a flagstone gangway uniting the front and back portions. 

Most of the buildings must have been of wood. This is proved by the almost entire absence 
of stone pillars and of bricks and tiles, and the existence of stone sockets for wooden pillars. 

There was apparently some attempt at grouping the buildings, for the arrangements of the large 
central Viharé and its annexes can hardly have been accidental. But the configuration of the rock 
would not admit of the admirable symmetry of an Anuraddhapura monastery. 

“ Kirald-gala” (so called from the head of the bird cut thereon) is an expanse of open rock | 
larger than “‘Vehera-bendi-gala,” though both are often included under the latter name.{ It lies 50 
yards from the minor road from Horowapotana to Madawachchi. Here are one or two depressions on 
the rock, forming irregular pokunu, and traces of the foundation of at least one building—a single 
course of slabs, 31 ft. square (@). 

Passing over the rock north-east and through some jungle, a second open space somewhat 
confined is reached. ‘Two buildings (0, ¢) stood here. As with (@) only the stones of the basement 
are left. Of the two, (0) was probably originally a double building like the others, but has now only 
one room. There are three stone sockets at the entrance, which show that the porch was supported 
on wooden pillars. The other (c) is a composite building of two rooms, 23 ft. 9 in. by 20 ft. and 21 ft. 
by 19 ft., united by a slab gangway 6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft.5 in. No signs of the doorway remain. 

A small belt of jungle separate these two buildings from the main group, where the open rock 
widens out. Of these the one (d) directly opposite the point where the path emerges was larger than 
the majority. It hada front room 44 ft. by 26 ft., and its basement was built of stones cut small (about 
18 in. by 9 in. each). A small flight of three steps, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, with straight running balustrades 
5 ft. 4 in. champhered, but otherwise quite plain, and a plain moonstone, was placed rather to one side. 
The front room was connected with one about half its size (23 ft. by 20 ft.) at the back by the usual 
flagstone. This second room had a substantial coping to its basement, 8 ft. by 3 ft., and was evidently 
the more important of the two. 

Directly in front of (d) is a narrow rock pokuna bordering a stone boundary to a rectangular 
enclosure, within which stood the largest building of all (¢), probably the chief Viharé. Its basement 
stood 3 or 4 ft. above the rock, and is banked up with dressed stones unmoulded. The front room or 
hall was 6 ft. by 32 ft. with a single flight of 5 steps and plain moonstone and balustrades similar to (d), 
but with the addition of two plain guard-stones. As with all these front rooms the roof must have 
been held up by wooden pillars, as there are no signs of brick or stone columns. A gangway 6 ft. 6 in. 
by 4 ft. 4 in., with slightly moulded side stones, admits to the room, 31 ft. by 27 ft. at the back. This 
differs in its construction from all the rest examined. The walls were built entirely of small shaped 
stone like (d), strengthened towards the corners by three scappled pillars. Part of this ancient 
masonry still remains resting against the pillars, all twelve of which are standing.§ ‘The site had 
been freed, since the 22nd, of the daluk-gas (Euphorbia), which thickly covered it. 

Outside the enclosure which surrounded the Vihdaré, right and left, are four minor buildings 
(f, g, h, 2), each pair matching the other and only in size differing from (d), and in the front room 
being curtailed by a single verandah in front, or by double verandahs running down the sides. A 
verandah seems to run quite round (g), and there are stone sockets for posts near its gangway. 

Leaving this group of buildings, further east on the rock are two more buildings, one (7), a 
plain foundation 23 ft. squre, the other (%) a building of some pretension. The front room of the 


* Miiller, Z. ¢., p. 31. 

+ The so-called ruined “ palaces,” situated on the west of Anuradhapura along the Outer Circular road, are in some 
respects similar. . 

t Located in the Government Archeological Return (p. 71) as at Léwapanikkéva. 

§ This is the building specially referred to by Mr. Ievers in his Diary. 
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latter, 20 ft. 3 in. by 21 ft., has a verandah on three sides making the full length of the front 38 ft. 
3 in., and of the sides 31 ft. The gangway is a fine slab 8 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft., with two tiny renas or 
channels cut on either side to throw off the rain water. The second room does not differ from 
others, 

Further northwards a hundred yards or more, is a small stylobate, (1) 15 ft. square, formed 
of cut stone revetments, with a coping of large slabs 9 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in. by 8in. The elevation 
4s 3 ft. 3 in. in height, and consists of three members, a vertical plinth and coping projecting from 
intermediate block. On its north side is a flagstone, with a simple moonstone in front. Almost 
touching on the right front are the traces of a large building (m) similar to (/) as regards its front 
room, but united to the other by an extra large gangway 10 ft. 4 in. by 8ft. 2in. by 1 ft. in thickness, 
with a peculiarly elongated moonstone, plain, 9 ft. by. 2 ft. 10 in. 

Proceeding north-east through more jungle for a hundred yards, the path strikes an oblong 
building (1) 36 ft. by 27 ft. of 16 pillars 9 ft. square ; twelve of these are still erect. The outer pillars 
are united at the bottom by flagstones. This style of building is common enough at Anuradhapura, 
but usually combined with brickwork. 

Kighty yards further on the path terminates at the steps of a grand pokuna (0) built of dressed 
stone with a massive coping. The four flights of steps, one in the centre of each face, consist of 
three tiers, the lowest projecting into the tank. The slope of each stairway from top to bottom is 
about 25 ft. This pokwna is in very perfect condition, and its existence in addition to the several 
smaller rock ponds, shows that the monastery established on Vehera-bendi-gala must have been 
extensive. 

The inscription, (py) cut on the rock about a quarter of a mile north of the pokuna, having 
scaled off at its commencement, unfortunately gives no clue to the name of the kingly grantor by 
whose support the buildings were erected. 

Near the inscription are the ruins of the old dagaba (vehera), 90 ft. in circumference, from 
which the rock has taken its name. 

Rasnakewa, 


In the afternoon, six miles further on foot to Rasnakewa (Kalpe Koralé). There is a small 
viharé perched on a low rocky hill at the further end of the tank. The interest of the place lies 
chiefly in a long inscription (29 lines), or a series of short inscriptions, deeply cut on the tread of the 
rock-hewn stairway. ‘he sun was setting, and I could do no more with the light left than copy a 
line or two. ‘The inscription should be read in the early morning with a fronting sun. Reached 
Ratmalagaha-wewa (five miles on) late. 

Wewelketiya, 


24th.—Mr. Ievers holding inquiries at Watteva in the Kunchuttu Kéralé. Alone to examine 
and photograph the Wéwelketiya (Kenda Koralé) slab inscription. Both Goldschmidt and Miiller 
appear to have seen it. The former writes :— 

The inscription I found at this place [Wewelketiya], engraved on a fine slab of stone, is, on the whole, very 
well preserved, consisting of 46 long lines in very small characters. King Cri Sangabo Abhaya, whom we 
found mentioned as the father of the reigning king in the inscriptions at Ellawewa Pansala and Alta Viragollaewa,* 
in it grants certain privileges to the neighbouring vihara, then called Demala vehera.t 


Miiller, who gives a reading of the text but no translation, has the following note :— 


Wewelketiya, 11 miles from Madawacci on the Horowapotana road. Inscription on both [sic] sides of a large slab 
tolerably well preserved, but some letters are doubtful, and the whole is difficult to translate, as it contains many 
words which are not known from elsewhere. The king calls himself Siri Sangbo Abahay, the son of Siri Sangbo. 
This does not agree exactly with any of the kings mentioned in the previous inscriptions, but as the language, and 
especially the beginning, is exactly the same as at Ambasthala, I have ascribed this inscription also to Mihindu ITI.} 

The slab (7 ft. by 1 ft. 8 in. by 8 in., and inscribed on one side only) is considerably worn ; 
but by rubbing it with burnt straw and oil I was able to add somewhat to the text, as printed by 
Dr. Miiller, and to clear up any doubt as the inscription belonging to “Siri Sanga Bo Abaya” 
(Mihindu II1.).§ 

Tambala-gollewa. 


Half a mile off is the Tambala-gollewa rock temple, one of the finest in the Province. 

A flight of steps from Wéwelketiya tank wané (spill channel) leads on to a terrace below the 
hill, which runs north-north-west ; here is built a spacious pansala. 

Fronting it on a higher terrace is the double-roofed bana-gé, a small wooden viharé on short 
gtone piers, and a dagaba restored by Pihimbiyagollewa Unnansé, predecessor of the present priest’s 
gurunndnsé, Kidagalagama Sumana Unnanse. 

Some steps take one to the uppermost terrace, where the vihdré is built beneath the 
rock, with a long katdre cut above. The viharé was restored by the grandfather of the present 
Nuwarawewa Banda. It has a verandah in part, and an inner portico stretching down its front, 
70 ft. in length and 6 ft. broad. The Viharé itself is 38 ft. in length by 13 ft. broad. It contains 
on the sides a recumbent image of the Buddha, three standing figures, five seated, all yellow robed : 
three in attitude of admonition, both hands raised. The rock roof is 8 ft. 3 in. in height, and on it is 
depicted Mara yuddha, stvisi-viwaranaya, Buddha overshadowed by Muchalinda Naga Raja, a 
bo-tree, and a sedent Buddha. On the front wall, séivisi-viwaranaya is repeated with Rahats and 
Wessantara Jataka below. On the back walls Maitri Diviya Raja, seated under a tunmal prasada, 
adored by Dévas, and a third exposition of the sévisi-viwaranaya. The image of the sedent 
Buddha against the front wall is of rock. 

On the right the Vihdré terminates in a Vishnu Dévalé 10 ft. 4 in. square, only shut off from 
the Viharé proper by a half wall. The images in the Dévalé are a standing Buddha and a figure of 
Vishnu screened by a curtain, and dbharana or insignia on a table in front. Being a Tuesday, and 


* A mistake. “ Sirti Sanga Bo Abhay,” (Mihindu III.), was the son of the reigning king mentioned in the Elaweva and 
Etaviragolléwa inscriptions as “ Abhd Salamevan” (Dapula V.), son of “ Abha Siri Sang Bo” (Kassapa V1.).—B. 

+ Sessional Paper XXIV., 1875. 

{ Miller, 7. ¢., p. 58. 

§ Miiller’s hesitation was due to his reading (lines 3, 4) :—‘ Sirt Sang Bo aga puta Siri Sang Bo Abhay maha rajhu.” 
‘The actual words are :—Siri Sang Bo Abha maha rajhu puta Siri Sang Bo Abhay maha rajhu” which at once fixes the 
identity of the king, the son of Dapulu VY. 
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therefore not a kemara davasa,* the Kapurala was persuaded with some difficulty to show the figure 
of Vishnu. It differs considerably from those familiar to me in the Four and ‘’hree Kéralés, having 
snakes entwined round the neck and waist. ‘he Kapurdla bowed thrice, asked pardon of the god, 
then washed his hands, bowed, and finally for the fourth time asked permission of the god to draw 
the curtain which concealed “the presence of the deity.” 

Beyond the Dévalé, separated by a wall is a second viharé, 10 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft. There are 
three seated images cf Buddha, and four standing : figures of Nata and Saman Deviyé, and finally 
a life-like figure of Nuwarawewa Mudiyanse. Painting: sdwvisi-viwaranaya and a few Rahats. 

Over the doors in both viharés and the Dévalé are makara toran fashioned in clay. Viharé 
No.1 A, two makara toran. Plain makaras supporting the arch, which is ornamented with two 
vydgras on each side of a central lotus; six déva rijpas above: supporters, standing lions and 
doratupdlas, with swords and staves (muguru). 

No. 1 B, makara torana as in A, but arch plain, with lines from makaras’ mouth ; no déva 
ripas above : supporters, ndginis under three-headed cobras holding punkalas (pots) and doratupdlas 
with muguru (staves). Makaras at termination of the arch have lion faces, fronting. On the arch 
itself, four lions: two on either side, brown and white alternately, three déva riipas above; no 
supporters ; to the side doratupadlas sword in hand. 

Viharé No, 2: the makaras to the arches turn outward with their leaf tails issuing from their 
mouths. Six dévas with two chank blowers kneeling above. The arch is ornamented in its centre 
by a figure of a déva; seated on an dsanaya holding a vase in each hand. Three lions, passant 
guardant, on either side : supporters, monkeys, squatting full front. 

Took photographs. There is no regular inscription, but a few letters cut at random here and 
there on the rocks, and a piece of an early 10th century pillar sannasa. 


Tambagolleva Pansala situated close to Wewelketiya contains several fragments of inscriptions of different 
ages. t : 


Kumbuk-vewa, 


25th.—Returned to Kahata-gas-digilia, turning off two miles to copy the rock inscription at 
Kumbuk-vewa, A cave, rock-cut steps, and pokuna show that their was an ancient temple here. 
The inscription is in two lines, worn away in places, especially at the commencement where the 
name of the king is to be looked for. Apparently a grant to the priests of “ Naka-pavata (Naga-giri) 
vihara.” There is a modern viharé close by. 

March 25, 1891.—In the morning to Kahatagahadigilia (8 miles), arriving about 12.30, having gone off 
the road to visit Kumbuk-vewa temple. Mr. Bell copied the inscription and photographed it and the cave.— 
Government Agent's Diary. 


26th.—Kahata-gas-digilia to Anuradhapura. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


Mr. P. D. Warren paid a visit to Anuradhapura on behalf of the Surveyor-General early in the 
year, in order to acquaint himself with the nature of the survey required on the ruins. I was thus 
enabled to explain on the ground my own views as briefly noted in the Report for last quarter. 

“ Monasteries A” and “B” and “C” near the Lankarama Dagaba will be surveyed by Mr. 
Ridout as a test of cost, whilst Mr. Young (under Mr. Ridout’s directions) is to complete the 
survey of the ruins in area Y, connecting on with Mr. Snowden’s partial survey, and gradually 
extending east and west until the whole of the ruins near the Jétawandrdma within cleared jungle 
are worked off. 

During the quarter Mr. Young surveyed the Toluvila ruins near Nuwara-veva alluded to in 
my first Report. 

Mr. Ridout has run a traverse up the path to the Vijayarama ruins, as far north as “ Kiribat 
Vehera,” where a new and useful trigonometrical station has been fixed. From this traverse it 
will be easy to throw out cross lines to tap any ruins in areas H, I, J, K, L, &¢,, as the work of 
exploration proceeds northwards. 

STAFF. 


Mr. D. M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe, Assistant to the Librarian of the Museum, temporarily 
detached last year to serve as my clerk and interpreter, arrived only at the end of March. I had 
been nine months dependent on the Anuradhapura Kachchéri for clerical aid. 

The shortness of labour has continued to very considerably impede excavation, and has 
forced me to reiterate my appeal to Government for more hands, if the Archeological survey is to 
be prosecuted with any pretence to vigour and hope of results commensurate with the expenditure 
and time involved.§ 

H. C. P. BELL, 
June, 1591. Archeological Commissioner. 


* Kemara davas (days on which dévalés are open for worship) are Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
+ Goldschmidt, Sessional Paper XXIV., 1875. 

{ Sessional Paper XLIV., 1890. 

§ Appendix C. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Ancient Beads, Glass, &e, (Plates V., VJ.) 


Specimens of ancient glass, beads, &c., dug out at the Buddhist Railing Site were forwarded 
to Mr.G. Armitage through Government for examination. In his Report Mr. Armitage divided these 
into 23 lots as follows :—* . 

No. 1.—Caleite. A small piece, 2 in. by % in. by 3 in. 

No. 2.—Calcareous matier, probably disintegrate coral. 

No. 3.— Quartz: variety, cornelian. Plate VI. 3. 

No. 4.—Quariz: variety, amethyst. Plate VI. 2. 

No. 5.—Quariz: variety, rock-crystal. Plate VI. 18. 

No. 6.—Glass ornament.. Plate VI. 17. Semi-pellucid glass “claw,” colour light green, shot 
diagonally with olive stripes ; 24 in. by 2 in. in thickness. 

No. 7.—Rough pottery with enamel. Piece of fluted earthenware tile, enamelled in upper 
surface, with hard vitreous enamel, +), in. thick, turquoise blue in colour. 

No. 8.—Glass. Plate VI. 5, solid cylindrical fragment, 14 in. in circumference by 1 in. long, 
sky blue; 6 pieces of porcellaneous glass, opaque, very slightly concave on inner polished surface, 
greenish blue, mottled ; thickness } in. to +; in.; 7, glass fragment, palest green, rainbow hued 
on surface, semi-transparent, thickness varying 3%; in. to 34 in.; 8, glass fragment, pale green, 
corroded, + in. thick; 9, 10, glass fragments, sky biue, translucent : former ;), in. in thickness and 
flaked with white, latter ~; in., plain, both slightly concave ; 11, piece of semi-opaque glass, very 
pale green, convex on outer smooth surface, § in. thick, perhaps portion of a large bead ; 12, frag- 
ment of pale blue glass, irregularly coloured, faintly ribbed, curvilinear, 3 in. thick; 13, 15, 
pieces of translucent glass, white (the latter tinged with green), both concave; 15, slightly, respec- 
tively 3, in. and 43; in. thickness, 

No. 9.—Bead made of cornelian. Plate V. 8, circular, ;°, in. diameter. 

No. 10.—Bead pottery. Plate V. 14, flattened at ends, colour dull red, 4 in. by 2 in. 

No. 11.—Ziscon cuptal. Plate V. 21; several handfuls found. 

No. 12.—Garneis. Plate V. 2, garnet oblong bead, 2 in. by 3% in. 

No. 13.— Beads, glass. Plate V.: 1, colour blue, green, pale yellow, orange, dull red, white, 
black ; 7, striped green; 9, greenish yellow ; 10, sky-blue ; 12, black; 17-19, green ; 20, pale blue. 
The large varieties have lips ; Nos. 19 and 20 measure 1 in. by 2 in., and are flattened and depressed 
on two sides. 

No. 14.—Limonite. Fragments. 

No. 15.—Glass fragments. Broken beads. 

No. 16.—Quartz fragments, Including a small smooth pebble. 

No. 17.—Argillaceous shale. Piece, 24 in. by 1 in. 

No. 18.—Malachite, carbonate of copper. Tiny piece. 

No. 19.—Glass (heavily impregnated with cupreous oxide). Plate VI. 4, colour dull red, outer 
surface smooth, pebbly ; section, shiny, like sealing-wax. 

No. 20.—Interior same as No. 19. Irregular shaped piece, till broken resembling chalk. 

No. 21.—Glass. Small rounded lump ; colour sky-blue, coated with greenish white enamel (?). 

No. 22.—Glass. Small fragment of bangle, pale green, frosted and silvery on surface. 

No. 23.—Gilass. Semi-opaque, greenish blue, ribbed like plate VI. 12; thickness 3, in. to J, in. 

Undescribed above :— : 

Plate V. 3, fragment of blue glass cylinder; 4, ditto cornelian; 5, oval bead, colour light 
yellow ; 6, hexagonal prismatic ivory bead, bright yellow; 11, white porcelain or clay; 13, 
earthenware, dark red polished surface, no lips; 16, cylinder of coloured clay or opaque glass green, 
with veins of yellow, height 1 in. by 2}, in. in circumference at foot ; 18, pebble bead, triangular, 
flattened at ends, bluish gray, 1,3; in. by ? in. 

Plate VI. 1, piece of light blue clay (?); 14, portion of crystal pediment to image ; 16, piece 
of thick opaque glass colour Prussian blue. 

To these may be added some fragments of glass bangles 3, in. in diameter, a single calcined 
cowry shell, and two fancy glass beads shaped like Buddhist emblems. 


APPENDIX B. 
Coins and Dice, (Plate VII.) 
| Eildlings.” 


“The necessity felt in all early stages of civilized society for avoiding the inconvenience of 
barter, led to the adoption in India as elsewhere of metallic currency, the earliest known form of 
which is represented by the irregularly-shaped pieces of silver stamped with rude symbols which 
are found in all parts of the country. At what time and by what people they were first employed 
is unknown, but they probably came into use gradually. ; 


* Mr. Armitage’s descriptions are italicised. The further matter between square brackets has been added by 
the writer. 
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“They have no recognized name in any of the vernacular dialects, but appear to have been 
known to the earlier Sanscrit writers under the designation of purana, a term which itself signifies 
‘ancient,’ and may be exactly represented by the Anglo-Saxon eldling.”* 

Nos. 1, 2.—Copper; punch coins, once silvered. Traces of silver on No. 2, as shown in 
drawing. Size, originally square, $ in. by yg in., now worn at edges; weight, No. 1 24 grains, 
No. 2 29 grains. 

No. 3—Oblong coin, one silver coated ; size, +} in. by 3 in. by yg in.; weight, 40 grains. 
Obverse, a standing figure and other doubtful marks ; reverse, chequered. . 

No. 4.—Silver ; oblong ; edges worn at one end ; size, ;®, in. by ;% in. by 7, in.; weight, 16 
grains. On one side the sun and another symbol. 

Nos. 5, 6.—Silver ; probably at first square (4 in. by 74 in.); weight of No. 5 42 grains, and of 
No. 6 30 grains. 

Nos. 7, 8.—Silver ; oblong ; slightly smaller and thinner (,}, in.); edges worn. No. 7, weight 
19 grains ; has on one side a caduceus-like symbol (of Sir W. Elliot, loc. cit., plate I. 5) and another 
emblem; other side plain. No. 8, weight 19 grains; some undistinguishable symbols on both 
sides. 

No. 9,—Silver, thin, 7; in., probably once # in. square; weight 17 grains. Symbols on 
one side too worn to fix, on the other a sun, 0d-tree, and square maluva, and two other signs with 
dots. 


Kurumbar (?) Coins. 


“For some hundred years before the seventh century the country, from the base of the table- 
land to the Pdlar and Pennar rivers, was occupied by a section of the pastoral race, traditionally 
designated as Kurumbars, of whom little is known. 

“They appear to have form a sort of Confederate State under chiefs of their own, each of 
whom resided in a fortified stronghold, having a district of greater or less extent under its jurisdiction, 
denominated a kottam (from kottai, a fort or castle), the largest of which was recognized as the head 
of the union. Of the kéttams there were twenty-four, each consisting of one or more nddus or 
parishes, and each naddu sub-divided into several naf{fams or townships. 

“They are further stated to have been engaged in trade, and to have owned ships, and carried 
on a considerable commerce by sea. Their wealth attracted the cupidity of their neighbours, and 
‘they suffered from the hostile inroads, but defended themselves with courage and success, till at 
length, about the eighth or ninth century, they were attacked by an army under a General named 
Adondai or Tandam4an, the son (illegitimate according to some) or brother of the ruler of Chola- 
mandalam. He encountered an obstinate resistance, but after sustaining some reverses, subdued the 
whole Province, and incorporated it with the Chola territories, changing the name to Tondamandalam. 
The fierceness of the struggle was probably intensified by religious hatred : the one side being Jainas, 
while their conquerors were votaries of Siva. The Kurumbars were so completely exterminated, that 
it became necessary to replace them by introducing an agricultural colony from a distance.” t 

No. 10.—Copper ; lin. square nearly, by $in. thick. Obverse, double square frame with beading 
between, enclosing an animal (probably horse) facing left. In front and above the svastika, ehank 
and three other Buddhist emblems repeated. Reverse, unstruck, but showing marks of the anvil which 
received the inpact of the upper die. Weight. 200 grains. Unpublished. 

No. 11.—Copper, very thin, broken ; original size about 4} in.square. Obverse, beaded border 
outside square frame; within, a bull facing left; below its head a lamp (?) Reverse, unstruck as 
No. 10. Weight, 10 grains. Unpublished.{ 

The elegance and delicacy of form with which the animals are designed, the figures of a horse 
and bull on the obverse, and the plain reverses, justify provisional ascription of these two coins to the 


Kurumbars.§ 


Pallava (?) Coins. 


“The Pallavas were a numerous and powerful race, inhabiting the middle and south Dakhan 
from aremote period. Little is known about them until towards the fourth century, about which 
time some Gujarat Rajputs of the Chalukya family began to seek a settlement further south. Their 
first attempts were met by a determined, and at first a successful, resistance on the part of the Pallavas. 
Eventually they effected a lodgment to the south of the Krishna, under Pulikesi I. 

“In the beginning of the seventh century, not content with their success on the table-land, 
the Cithlukya leaders pushed their advances towards the east, and descended the ghats under Kubja 
Vishnu Vardhana, the younger brother of Pulikesi. There he overrun the maritime (east Coast) 
province of Vengi, the seat of another Pallava principality, and established himself at Rajamahendri, 
which became the capital of the eastern Chalukya dynasty. A third Pallava state [further south, 
with Kafichi or Conjeeveram as its capital], then comes prominently into notice, with which the 
Chalukya princes maintained a long desultory contest. Notwithstanding the reverses they sustained, 
the Pallavas did not despair, but struggled bravely against their northern assailants, with occasional 
gleams of success, for nearly two centuries longer. They appear at times to have obtained assistance 
from their southern neighbours, the Chola and Pandya kings. 

“The son, grandson, greatgrandson of Pulikesi, all claim to have defeated the Pallavas (the last 
three several times), and more than once to have taken the city of Kaichipura itself. 


* Sir W. Elliot, ‘ Coins of South India,” p. 45. 

+ Sir W. Elliot, Zoe. cit., pp. 36-7. 

A specimer® of this coin is in the cabinet of Rev. J. Tracy (American Mission) of South India described as :— 
‘Buddhist. A thin copper coin from Kilakkarai. Obver'se, bull to left, before it tulasi pot ; reverse, indistinct.” 

§ “ Along the Coromandel coast, from Nellore as far south as Cuddalore and Pondicherry, a class of thin Copper die- 
struck coins occurs. They are found in considerable numbers in or near dunes and sand-knolls in the vicinity of the kupams 
or fishing hamlets that shed the shore, together with Roman oboli, perforated Chinese coins, bits of lead and other metal 
beads, fragments of charcoal, kc. The Roman coins are all of the smallest value, and are generally worn smooth.” (Sir 


W. Elliot, loc. cit., p. 35). 
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“The struggle was maintained from the seventh to the middle of the eighth century. After 
the middle of the eighth century we hear little of the Chalukyas, whose power suffered a collapse 
for more than a century and half, the cause of which seems to have likewise affected the Pallavas. 
But after the Chalukya restoration to power, in an inscription of Kali Vikarama (Vikramaditya VI.), 
in the fifth year of his reign (1080 A.D.), we are told that “he overcame Balavaraja of the Palavanya 
or Pala race, and sat on his throne.”* 

In Nos. 12-18 we have an interesting series of little known coins, which may be tentatively 
classed as belonging to the Pallava dynasty. The single specimen hitherto described is figured by 
Sir W. Elliot (oc. cit., plate II. 58) with letter-press (p. 152 ¢.) :— 

Copper : weight 439 grains. Obverse, an animal like a dog; reverse, four dots or bosses within a circle (gleaming); 
figure 103. ‘Ihe coin is classed under Kurumbar coins, buta noteis added. “This unique specimen may perhaps belong 
to the Pallavas, and the reverse suggest that it may possibly have been a weight. (Couf. Prinsep in J. A. 8. B.IV., 
627-8, figures 34, 35, 36.)” 

All these coins follow onetype. Inshape originally octagonal, the design on obverse and reverse 
is replicated throughout the series. Odbverse, a maneless lion standing within a circle facing some- 
times left, sometimes right. Aeverse, similar circle containing four dots placed so as to forma square. 

The presence of these dots on coins of varying weight, evidently having correlative values, but 
not throughout in quadruple ratio, tends to weaken the “ weight” theory. Taking Nos. 12 and 17 as 
the unit, Nos. 13, 14, and 18 doubtless represented half value ; Nos. 15 and 16 one-fourth. 

No. 12.—Exacily resembles Sir W. Elliot’s specimen, though less heavy. Weight, 37 grains ; 
diameter of circle on obverse, +®; in. ; of circle in reverse, 47, in. 

Nos. 13, 14.—Weight, respectively, 15} and 184 grains; lion facing right; circles and dots 
smaller than in No. 12. Unpublished. 

Nos. 15, 16.— Weight 5 grains and 6} grains. Still further dimunition of design. Lion to right 
-as above. Unpublished. 

; No. 17.—Weight, 314 grains; diameter of circle on obverse, 2 in., on reverse, 4 in.; lion turned 
to left. Unpublished. 

No. 18.— Weight, 153 grains ; similar in size to No. 12, but half the thickness, lion facing left. 


Le teat Sinhalese (2) Coins. 

Of late years a considerable number of these oblong figured copper coins have come to light in 
Ceylon, chiefly in the Northern Province, where they are termed, faut mieux, “ coins of the Wanniyans.” 
A score or more have from time to time been exhumed at Anuradhapura, all within a small radius 
of the Abhayagiri Dagaba. 

Four of these coins were among Mr. H. Parker’s “ finds” at Tissamahardma (Southern Province) 
in 1884. Mr. Parker described them very fully in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch, Vol. VIII., No. 27, 1884 (‘‘ Tissamaharama Archeology ”’), finally arriving at the conclusion 
that they are sub-divisions of the Sinhalese kahdpana, and date back to as early a period as 200 B.c. 
to 1 A.D. 

No. 19.—Copper, oblong, No. 20, 4% in. by 3% in. to 12 in. by ,y in.; weight, 44 grains. Obverse, 
standing full front figure of a king (?) holding trident in right hand, butt on ground, As on medizvel 
coins of Sinhalese kings, the dhoti shown to left and right of legs. Reverse, a symbol formed of a 
base bar with four short uprights and a central vertical line terminating in a svastika.t 

No. 20.—l} in. by 14 in.; weight, 515 grains. Obverse, standing figure, three-fourth’s face to the 
right with left leg advanced, grasping a grounded trident with either hand. Reverse, as in 19, but 
below left cross bar of svastika a triple-branching emblem. 


Roman Coins. 

In 1884-5 several small coins of the later Roman Emperors were unearthed at Mihintalé, and a 
few by Mr. Burrows in Anuradhapura. Larger “finds” of these “thin brass oboli” have been made 
at Colombo§ and at more than one place in the Southern Province. 

No. 21.—Weight, 11 grains ; very worn, but probably of Arcadius (395-408 A.D.) or Honorius 
(394-423 A.D.).| 

Obverse : Bust of Emperor, paludated, head diademed, right. 
Legend: D. N. ARCADIVS P. F. AVG. or D. N. HONORIVS P. F. AVG. 


Reverse : Emperor standing left, resting right hand on spear, left hand on shield. Victory crowning him with 
laurel wreath. 
Legend : VIRTVS EXERCITI. Exergue : CONS. A. 
(Constantinopolis 1st Consulate.) 
No. 22.—Weight, 11 grains. Even more worn than No, 21; reverse quite obliterated.4 
Obverse : Bust of Emperor, paludated, head diademed, right. 
Reverse ; Emperor riding ; to right, weapon (?) in the right hand. 


Legend: GLORIA ROMANORVM. 
Dice, 
No. 23.—Dice, parallelogram, 12 in. by 3% in. ; pips formed by dots within two concentric circles 
incised ; ends of dice bare. 
Side A 1.—Circles, centre. 
Side B 2.—Circles, one toward each end. 
Side C 3.—Circles, two toward ends, one in centre. 
Side D 4.—Circles at equal distances apart. 
Calcined ivory or bone. 


* Sir W. Elliot, Zoc. cit., pp. 39, 40. 

t Rev. J. Tracy apparently possesses a specimen of either No. 17 or 18, which he describes ; “ Obverse, animal with 
very long legs to left ; »everse, four dots in circle.” 

t “I think that there cannot be much chance of error in assuming this symbol to be a representation of the royal seal 
or mark of the time ; but what it really meant originally will probably never be known.” Two accurate copies of the symbol 
are to be found on the rocks at Gallena Vihara, in the North-Western Province. (Parker, loc. cit., p. 57.) 

§ See my report (Ceylon Literary Register, Vol. VI., 188, pp. 133-5) on a find of some 300 Roman coins. 

|| Identical with No. 8 (a) or 9 (a) described by me in the Ceylon Literary Register (loc. cit.). 

¥ Possibly same as (e) in Ceylon Literary Register (loc. cit.). 
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APPENDIX ©, 


The ARCHAOLOGICAL COMMISSIONER to the Hon. the CoLONIAL SECRETARY. 
No. 48. Anurddhapura, March 13, 1891. 
Labour Force. 


Srr,—In connection with my letter No. 125 of 15-14 November, 1890, and your reply of December 9, 1890, I 
have the honour to invite attention to the remarks in my Report for October to December, 1890, anent the inadequate 
labour force at my disposal for carrying out the Archeological Survey of Anuradhapura with real profit. 

2. I have recently had the advantage of explaining the nature and scope of my work and the difficulties 
attending excavation in Anurddhapara to several visitors fully competent to express an unbiassed opinion, among others 
to Mr. J. J. Taylor. who has’ had experience of similar work in Egypt with M. Petrie. These gentlemen made no 
secret of their conviction that the magnitude and exceptional obstacles connected with the survey of Anurddhapura 
absolutely demand the employment of a far larger force than has been hitherto allotted for the undertaking as 
contemplated by my instructions. 

3. If, as may be assumed, it be the wish of Government that the survey of Anurddhapura should be completed 
within a reasonable time, yet carried out ina thorough manner, it is essential, I submit, that the necessity of employing 
a force of labour ten times as great as the present number should be faced. Even with 200 men, properly worked, the 
exploration of the area covered by the old city and its suburbs, and the excavation of any appreciable extent of its 


ruins must occupy a considerable period. The conclusion to be drawn is inevitable. No middle course can be satis-, 


factory. The survey should either be closed at once, or prosecuted with a. vigour and under conditions which may 
reasonably be expected to eventuate in result alike creditable to Government which initiated the survey and commensu- 
rate with the time and money which must necessarily be expended. 

‘4. I feel bound to add that I arrive at this conclusion with very great reluctance, fearing lest it may cause the 
discontinuance of a work which is now beginning to give valuable results even under present circumstances. 


Tam, &c., 


donde H. C. P. BELL. 
Archeological Commissioner. 


The Hon. the CoLONIAL SECRETARY to the ARCHAOLOGICAL COMMISSIONER. 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Colombo, March 25, 1891. 


Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 48 of the 13th instant. ; 

2. In reply, I am to inform you that the Governor is quite willing to give you as much labour as the Govern- 
ment can afford to pay from the vote for Archeological purposes. . 

3. -Iam to inquire what amount is available, and how many labourers you can employ with the funds at your 
~ disposal. 

Tam, &c., 
a phb Deus H. L. CrawForp, 
for Colonial Secretary. 


The ARCHAMOLOGICAL COMMISSIONER to the Hon. the COLONIAL SECRETARY. 
No. 51. Anuradhapura, March 31, 1891. 


Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I have the honour to state, with reference to paragraph 3, 
that I have had-no intimation of the amount of this year’s vote for Archzological purposes. 

2. Presuming that the vote is the same as in 1890, viz., Rs. 10,000 (und that the whole vote is to be expended 
in this Province), the amount available for labour (after deducting cost of staff) is less than Rs. 3,000. 

3. At present rates the wages of 30 coolies allowed will alone amount to Rs. 3,780. To this expenditure should 
be added cost of tools, drawing materials, transport of isolated inscriptions, &c., to Anurddhapura, and photography. 

4. It is obvious, therefore, that if the total expenditure is to be kept within the vote it will be impossible to 
retain the labour force even at its existing strength. 

5. On the other hand, if it bethe desire of Government that I should carry out the directions of Sir A. H. Gordon 
for “a thorough excavation of Anurddhapura,” it is equally obvious that a supplementary vote will have to be taken. 
Preliminary good work can be (and I trust has already been) done in mere exploration of the jungles round Anuradha- 
pura town, and in the discovery and excavation of inscriptions in the Province. , 

6. But no Archeological survey worth the name can accomplish its proper aim unless exploration is followed 
up closely by a topographical survey and steady excavation. The archeological secret of ancient Anurédhapura may 
fairly be said to be buried some feet below the surface of the ground : to attempt to unravel its plan and extent by a 
superficial examination can. only be to a great degree wasted labour. 

7. This bare.statement of the case itis my duty to lay before Government, as the question involved absolutely 
affects the instructions received by me from Sir A. H. Gordon. But I desire to add that Iam aware that circumstances 
may for the present prevent the Government from being in a position to comply with my request for additional funds 
to extend excavation. Until funds are available, it will be necessary that I should confine-my work almost entirely to 
exploration above ground, and the search for, and decipherment of, ancient inscriptions. 


Tam, &c., 


H. C. P. BELL, 
Archeological Commissioner. 


